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Bar Examination Analyses 


An analysis of the latest Michigan bar examinations by Mr. George E. 
Brand of Detroit is printed in the following pages. Only in Michigan, Cali- 
fornia and Ohio are such compilations published. It is hoped that this practice 
will spread. The published results will be stimulating to the schools and 
should have a beneficial effect on the bar examinations. It is in line with the 
ideas of closer contact between the schools and the bar examiners, fostered 
both by the Bar Examiners Conference and the Law School Association. It 
may be said that the result of publication will cause the inferior schools to 
cram for the bar examination instead of preparing students for the practice 
of law. It has not worked out this way in California, and will not when the 
bar examinations are of a superior quality. 
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A Bar Examiner Views Bar Examinations 
Through the Eyes of Law Instructors 


By Joun H. Rrorpan* 
Chairman of The National Conference of Bar Examiners 


As Chairman of The National Conference of Bar Examiners, I desire to 
acknowledge your complimentary recognition, implied in your invitation to 
address you, of the important place of bar examiners in the field of legal 
education, and at the same time to express the good will and respect which 
bar examiners entertain toward this splendid organization of law schools and 
their faculties. We have common objectives and kindred responsibilities in 
seeing that only the fit and adequately qualified shall be admitted to the 
great profession of the bar. However, as I observed at our annual conference 
of examiners, at Boston—notwithstanding our mutuality of interest and cor- 
diality of appreciation which we have for one another, we do not yet appear 
to have achieved a perfection of understanding. I strongly believe, however, 
that by reason of things that have lately transpired and which have been 
brought out at this, your thirty-fourth annual meeting, a clearer and fuller 
understanding of the correlation between our two groups is definitely on its 
way. 

From my viewpoint I regard this meeting as epochal insofar as bar exam- 
iners and future bar examinations are concerned. Your Committee on Bar 
Examinations has just completed a national survey of bar examination ma- 
chinery, practice and other matters connected therewith. Among other 
things, it included comprehensive and detailed reports and candid expressions 
of opinion from at least one hundred and thirty bar examiners representing 
all of the states, and also practically all the deans of the law schools belonging 
to your Association. From a preview of the results of this investigation which 
has been graciously accorded me by Dean Harold Shepherd, Chairman of the 
Committee, I desire at this time to officially testify that it is most informative 
and illuminating, and if its recommendations are studied by both bar exam- 
iners and law school men, it will contribute to the technique of legal educa- 
tion and bar admissions. 

To me it is a matter of surprise that such a survey on a national scale was 
not undertaken long before, so much so that I conceived it my duty in the 
efficient discharge of the responsibilities incident to the Chairmanship of The 
National Conference of Bar Examiners to institute some such similar investi- 
gation, until I learned that you already had embarked upon this enterprise. 


* Address given at Thirty-fourth Annual Meeting of Association of American Law Schools, 
December 31, 1936. 
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I thereupon awaited with expectant interest and curiosity the results of said 
survey. 

I am pleased to note that the conclusions reached are neither radical, 
offensive nor surprising, but are substantially in accord with the views of the 
great majority of bar examiners. Indeed, your primary recommendation of 
the appointment of a joint advisory committee of representatives of bar exam- 
iners and law schools to serve‘in an advisory capacity and to function as a 
clearing house for the exchange of information about the practices, policies, 
and objectives of each group in matters affecting legal education, has already 
been substantially adopted by The National Conference of Bar Examiners. 


It was interesting to learn from the portion of the survey conducted 
among the law instructors that in half the states there are strong feelings of 
dissatisfaction with bar examinations. The chief sources of such dissatis- 
faction, although not quite so pointedly stated, might be summarized, viz.: 


Archaic subject content 

Provincialism or over-emphasis of local law 

Insufficient use of optional questions 

Inconvenient dates of examinations 

Insufficiency of time allotted for answering questions 

Unskilful drafting of questions. 

Inadequacy of staff or technical equipment 

Lack of mutuality of understanding between bar examiners and law 


Go 3 on m 6d PO 


schools. 

The first point seems to be made most frequently. It would appear that 
some examiners fail to keep abreast of our progressing jurisprudence, and 
consequent changing law school curricula. Emphasis is still placed on sub- 
jects whose importance has diminished in the passing years. Thus Bailments 
and Carriers are classed as major subjects in certain states, whereas’ courses 
such as Taxation, Administrative Law, Conflicts, Public Utilities and Labor 
Law are still untouched. May I add, without being treated as a traitor to 
precedent, I cannot close my eyes to the fact that practice in the field of Real 
Property (other than Landlord and Tenant) has been largely absorbed by 
the title companies in my own state, as the result of which I have been able 
to persuade my Board to drop one of our customary three questions on Real 
Property and substitute a question on Taxation in lieu thereof. 

The second point of criticism arises from the over-emphasis of local rules 
of law in the drafting and grading of questions. Such a practice has a ten- 
dency to penalize a good student, particularly one, as is often the case, who has 
made the effort to go out of the state and obtain his legal education in some 
nationally recognized university. 

Akin to the first two is the third point of criticism, the lack or paucity of 
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optional questions. It is cogently urged that such questions have two pur- 
poses. First, they encourage the student to pursue a wider field of study in 
the “elective system” prevailing in many law schools, covering a broad range 
not only of general but special subjects, whereas, without them a student will 
be inclined to study only those courses which will enable him to pass the bar 
examinations. Secondly, they are fairer to the student, affording a larger 
scope of subjects in which to test his qualifications, whereas, no matter how 
conscientious a student may be, a narrow list of examination subjects might 
exclude some which he studied, while including others which he did not cover. 

The complaints about the inconvenience of dates of bar examinations 
arise from the circumstance that some, particularly the summer examina- 
tions, are too near the close of the senior year to allow sufficient time for 
review of three or more years of law study, and also distract the student from 
his senior year work. 

Sufficiency of time to answer questions, which has been challenged, is a 
matter that goes to the essence of fairness toward the examinees and must 
not be ignored. 

The proper drafting of questions is a matter that calls for great wisdom, 
industry and skill. Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon this function of 
examiners. Yet it is almost too much to ask or expect of men who are gener- 
ally busy practitioners to draft perfect questions. The current solution of this 
problem is to be found in the employment of a capable full-time secretary to 
devote his exclusive energies to this and other technical problems, under the 
supervision and guidance of the examiners themselves. A future solution may 
be found, as has been suggested by Dean Claude Horack, and others, in a 
national bar examination somewhat similar to the procedure at present pre- 
vailing with the certified public accountants, or in examinations prepared 
and supplied by The National Conference of Bar Examiners. However, all 
these sources of dissatisfaction can be greatly minimized, if not entirely elim- 
inated, by the creation of a joint advisory committee in each state, consisting 
of representatives of the examiners, law instructors, and perhaps officials or 
members of each state bar. 

As a member of the Committee of Bar Examiners of California, one of 
the first states to create such a joint advisory committee, I desire to briefly 
record the efficacy and accomplishments of such a committee. This com- 
mittee was created by the Board of Governors of the California State Bar 
November 20, 1931, and was designated “The Committee for Cooperation 
Between the Law Schools and the State Bar.” As then constituted, it was 
substantially, as now, composed of ten law deans, two law professors, seven 
bar examiners and four practicing lawyers. The inclusion of practicing 
lawyers, I submit, is an improvement over the suggestion made by your com- 
mittee which limits the composition of such committee to law instructors and 
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examiners, in that among other things it makes the committee more repre- 
sentative and gives it the benefit of the views and influence of those engaged 
in the active practice of the law. 

At the time the California Committee was appointed there existed in the 
law schools a great deal of dissatisfaction with the bar examinations, and 
while much of it was under cover, some of it reached the vocative stage where 
the dean of one of the large evening law schools was quite open in his 
denunciation, not only of the bar examinations but the bar examiners. The 
smaller law schools in our state, and their friends both within and without 
the profession, harbored the definite suspicion and feeling that the examina- 
tions were both drafted and graded to discriminate in favor of the larger and 
approved law schools. 

A conference was arranged at which were present not only the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation but representatives from all the law schools and all 
the bar examiners, and at which the whole technique employed by the bar 
examiners was unfolded. Many of the school men present indicated their 
amazement at the thoroughness and conscientiousness with which the exam- 
iners performed their duties, and the examiners in turn were amazed at the 
others’ amazement—especially about matters which the examiners assumed 
everybody, but particularly school men, knew, or ought to have known. As 
a result, the dean who had been our severest critic sponsored a resolution 
highly commending the bar examiners which was unanimously adopted by 
the State Bar at a convention which immediately followed. From that day 
to this there has been a cordiality of feeling and understanding between the 
school men and bar examiners, and our law deans have been our most de- 
voted defenders during those not infrequent periods, especially after an 
examination carrying a high mortality, when the examiners have been 
assailed. 

One of the suggestions emanating from our conferences with the law 
instructors, which the examiners are satisfied has resulted in a distinct im- 
provement, was that too many questions were asked and too little time 
allowed for answer. After a careful consideration of this we concluded that 
our examination would be improved by reducing the number of questions, 
which formerly was thirty-three, to twenty-eight, and allowing an average 
of thirty-two minutes for answer, where formerly it averaged but twenty-five 
minutes per question. 

In the past our summer examination was held in August, and our winter 
examination in February. On it being pointed out to us by certain schools 
that these dates were inconveniently close to the termination of school periods 
so as to preclude a sufficient opportunity for review work, we were pleased 
to change these examination dates so that they are now respectively in the 
months of September and March. 
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At one of our sessions with the law school representatives it was pointed 
out, and indeed our own research records confirmed the fact, that some very 
good students with high scholastic records were failing. An investigation 
disclosed two principal reasons for this. One was that some of these students 
attending schools where the “elective system” prevailed, emphasized those 
subjects wherein they later expected to specialize, such as Taxation, Admin- 
istrative Law, Corporations, etc., and omitted to study such subjects as Crim- 
inal Law, Agency, and Domestic Relations, which they deemed comparatively 
unimportant, but which, of course, are included in most examinations. The 
only remedy for such a situation was the introduction of optional questions to 
cover these optional subjects. While I am a firm believer that every law 
student should be well founded in his fundamentals, which in my opinion 
include the courses last named, yet I do not think that bar examiners should 
make their examinations inflexible strait-jackets, but should allow some lati- 
tude, particularly in encouraging the young applicant to follow the modern 
trends of our changing social economics and jurisprudence. While it is true 
we had been using optional questions to some extent before this, we tended 
to confine them to subjects already covered in our examination, until we 
ascertained from our conferences with the law instructors that this was of 
little utility unless our optional questions were used to extend the scope of 
our examination to bring in additional subjects, as we now do. 

Another reason for the failure of good students in our examinations was 
suggested to be the over-emphasis on local law. With the exception of not 
more than two questions on Practice and one on Community Property, with- 
out a knowledge of which no lawyer can safely practice in California, it has 
been our studied endeavor to avoid basing or grading our questions upon our 
local law. In other words, we advise our applicants that equal credit will be 
given for an answer based upon the common law, statutory law, or even a 
minority rule which has some authority other, of course, than an examinee’s 
ipse dixit. Therefore, I think I can truthfully say that our examinations are 
not subject to this particular criticism. 

However, it was pointed out that in the drafting of our questions we used 
local geographical names. It was reported that the examinees, many of whom 
go to colleges outside the state, and particularly eastern universities, were 
somewhat disconcerted thereby, and occasionally assumed that a question 
predicated upon local geography called for an answer under the local law. 
As a consequence, we are making the effort to avoid as far as possible the use 
of local names and while the Chambers of Commerce. of Hollywood or Los 
Angeles may not be pleased thereby, we examiners are somewhat comforted 
with the hope that the exclusion of localities so prominently advertised upon 
the screen will at least not distract some earnest youngster or set him day- 
dreaming about his favorite cinema queen. 
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The law school representatives at one of their meetings with the bar 
examiners in our state sponsored a rule which has been approved by our 
Supreme Court and in effect for several years, requiring the examiners to 
publish the results of each examination by schools, thus officially furnishing 
to the public and to intending students the information to which they are 
entitled, to-wit, the degree of success of each school in the bar examination. 
Such rule has a further advantage in that it spurs the sub-standard but 
ambitious schools to greater achievement and, on the other hand, tends to 
eradicate schools with no scholastic urge or right to exist. 

One of the latest contributions made by the California advisory com- 
mittee has been a diligent study and analysis of a recent bar examination, 
both from a standpoint of draftsmanship and grading, which has been quite 
invaluable. This is something that could be done in every state, with ad- 
vantage not only to the law students and the profession, but acclaim to the 
bar examiners themselves resulting from improvement in their technique. 
At the last meeting of said Committee it began a study of the charge being 
made of late to the effect that the schools are inadequately emphasizing or 
approaching adjective law. Dean Edwin Owens of Santa Clara came to the 
front with a masterly defense of the law schools, urging that their primary 
function was to educate their students in the fundamentals of jurisprudence 
rather than the practice of law. 

The services of our California Committee on Cooperation have not been 
one-sided. Its constructive criticism has not been confined to bar examina- 
tions, but it has been the happy medium whereby the examiners have been 
enabled to point out the occasional shortcomings of the law schools. One of 
these has been the tendency of certain schools, in the desire to prevent 
diminution of their student bodies and perhaps avoid the loss of tuition fees, 
to keep students on their rolls year after year, notwithstanding their unfit- 
ness or inaptitude clearly demonstrated during the first year of their law 
study. There has also been a reluctance even in some of the better schools 
to strengthen their faculties when statistics of several examinations supplied 
confidentially to them disclose that instructors in certain courses are re- 
peatedy failing to achieve results approximating the average of the other 
schools. You will find a very forthright message on this subject in the address 
of Dave Smith, Chairman of the California Examiners, published in the 
November issue of The Bar Examiner. 

In conclusion, it is my considered opinion from five years’ experience and 
the results which I have thus briefly reviewed that the creation of a joint 
advisory committee of the character outlined is indispensable to the proper 
discharge of the responsibilities imposed upon the law instructors and the 
examiners in each state. As this proposal appears to have the indorsement 
of the organizations nationally representative of these two groups, to-wit, 
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The National Conference of Bar Examiners and the Association of American 
Law Schools, I would suggest the appointment forthwith of a committee from 
each group to concurrently translate this thought into action. It should not 
be difficult to establish these committees in each state, for I am sure the 
members of each group have a profound regard for the other, and all that is 
required is for representatives of one or the other group to take the initiative 
in the premises. There has been too much diffidence and too much aloofness 
in the past between the school men and the examiners. With our common 
objectives we should not be strangers. We should be friends. I propose that 
we should become better acquainted and work together for the advancement 
of the profession of the bar. 


Take the Profit Out of Legal Education 


By Younc B. Smitn* 
Dean, Columbia University School of Law 





During the last ten years, more than 20,000 young men have been 
admitted to the bar in the city of Greater New York alone which is at least 
twice as many as the bar of this city has been able to absorb. This group 
represents 58 per cent of the entire bar of the state of New York. The con- 
sequences have been not only disastrous to thousands of the young men, but 
they also have created a serious menace to the community. 

In a recent comprehensive survey of the legal profession in New York 
County, it was found that the bar in New York County is so overcrowded 
that more than half of the lawyers are in the income class below $3,000 per 
year; 4214 per cent below the minimum family subsistence level of $2,500 a 
year; one-third below $1,000, and almost ten per cent virtually confessed 
paupers as indicated by applications for public relief. 

According to this Committee, the economic distress of so large a pro- 
portion of the bar concerns not only the sufferers themselves, but also the 
bar and the public as it has a tendency to drive many of the sufferers to 
unethical acts. 

The problem cannot be solved by bar examinations. Experience shows 
that after a young man has been permitted to graduate from law school, it is 
not possible, as a practical matter, to prevent his admission to the bar on 
grounds other than actual misconduct, although there may be obvious de- 
ficiencies in intelligence, education or personality. 

The time to eliminate the unfit is before they begin their professional 
training. Any other procedure is not only wasteful but inhuman. 

Equally important is the fact that if the number of young men annually 


* Excerpt from an address given on Alumni Day at Columbia University, February 12, 1937. 
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admitted to the bar were substantially reduced, and their law school educa- 
tion materially improved, most of them would be able to secure positions in 
law offices where they would obtain a supervised practical training before 
they undertook practice, thus protecting the public against the dangers of | 
ignorant and inexperienced attorneys. 

The solution of this problem is to take the profit out of legal education. 

If an approved law school were defined by law in such a way that it 
would be impossible to operate any school at a profit, and the cost of train- 
ing 1,000 students would be twice as great as the cost of training 500, the 
only incentive for operating a law school would be the rendering of a public 
service. This would inevitably divert attention from size to quality, and the 
excessive numbers now admitted to the schools would quickly drop to a level 
that is consistent with proper educational standards and which corresponds 
more nearly with the social need of new lawyers. 





Bar Examination Subjects 


The following table showing the subjects covered in the bar examina- 
tions has been made up from the returns submitted by twenty-eight states 
to the questionnaire sent out last fall by the Association of American Law 
Schools. The list is arranged according to the number of states giving ques- 
tions on each subject and includes only those subjects given in the bar exam- 
inations in three or more states. The number of subjects varies from five 
subjects in Georgia to twenty-eight in Idaho, with an average of between 
twenty and twenty-five. Of course this does not mean that all these subjects 
are covered in each examination. As a general rule the subjects used in a 
particular examination are chosen from the entire list of subjects, any of which 
the Board may cover. 


I Nc) arth ote oa pia sido, wicca tee a dre ered 25 Personal Property ................ 14 
Ne aide crayons aco sre Seia sere 25 MME ie ies cs itnckesarechatadics ents 14 
Constitutional Law ............... 24 NE oc Aacidae detnees avon nccson 11 
Pleading & Practice............... 24 eet OF LAWS... 5 cceseicvces 11 
RIES ainda ns 26> valde eR overs 23 RN EAI 6 5.as tase cslecieins «sa.cers 10 
NE BIT igs cic edaddviccncvcnns 23 er re re 8 
Negotiable Instruments ........... 22 rarest Le ats eiKieig aw aneisie'n 8 
ME IE ons ose cc ccc ndec swe 22 ers rere 7 
Fae See huss arieetd arewidonaleiets. 9 oialen yl 22 Landlord & Tenant................ 7 
RE OD SET re 21 I oy 650 056 0. c-siass wid axe. dewrtewiow 7 
INN 55 ciacincccisods alee siees 21 I Gord bin Swiss. ree niesciera va wie we 5 
EEE, ae eee ee 21 aa 8 brs ip ds Svcta.g aib dod os 5 
Domestic Relations ............... 29 Community Property ............. 3 
SI oxic 0le aig aictne ste ae ease 8 19 | eee eee 3 
re ee rr 18 Te 3 
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Substantive vs. Adjective Law 


The following observations of Albert D. Ayres, Chairman of the Board 
of Bar Examiners of the State of Nevada, were contained in a letter to Chair- 
man Riordan: 


“My own observation is that the young men who have been coming to the 
bar in the last few years with the training of our best law schools know nothing 
of adjective law at the time they are admitted. They are, however, so thor- 
oughly grounded in the fundamentals of law which to my mind means ‘sub- 
stantive law’ that after five years of practice they are better lawyers than their 
fathers were at twenty years of practice. The law is so broad that the law 
schools cannot teach everything. Many of them have realized this to such 
extent that they are now advocating extending their courses from three to 
four years. Even if they do this I believe that they will still not find time to 
teach both the substantive and the adjective law. My observation will lead 
me to believe that if a young man comes to the bar thoroughly trained in sub- 
stantive law that the same traits of character which enable him to perfect 
himself in that branch will cause him when he gets into practice in due season 
to perfect himself in the other branch; while if he comes not thoroughly pre- 
pared in the fundamentals of substantive law, but knowing considerable of the 
adjective law, he will continue to perfect himself in the adjective law and not 
in the substantive law. He never will be a sound lawyer. In other words, 
my own observation has led me to the belief that it is impossible for young 
men before they enter upon the practice of the law to perfect themselves in 
both branches. They should therefore perfect themselves in the branch which 
is more important and leave the acquisition of the other branch to the time 
after they have been admitted. I cannot regard a young lawyer’s studies as 
over as soon as the court has granted him a license. To my mind they have 
just begun. They will, however, from that time onward be devoting much 
more to the adjective than to the substantive law; in fact, unless he is well 
grounded in the substantive law at the time of his admission he probably 
never will be. If he is well grounded in the substantive, he will in his future 
duties acquire the adjective. I therefore believe it best to limit pre-admission 
education to the substantive law and to leave the education in adjective to his 
post-admission studies. 

“T have always thought that the young man upon his admission to the bar 
who associates himself with a good law office is extremely fortunate. Law 
office training has proved thoroughly defective in teaching substantive law. 
The law schools alone have made a success of that. The law schools, how- 
ever, have proved completely deficient in the teaching of adjective law. The 
law offices make a better job of that.” 
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An Analysis of the Michigan Bar 
Examination’ 


By GeorceE E. BrAnp oF DETROIT 


Member of the Michigan State Board of Law Examiners 


FIRST TIMERS—SEPTEMBER, 1936 


L. Sch. 

Detroit Detroit Other Credits 

AllAppli- Univ. College Univ. City Univ. Office without 
cants Michigan of Law Detroit LawSch. &Sch. Attys. Degree 


TEE. “ddsvdecaseced No. 185 57 52 21 23 28 2 2 
| Ost. No. 137 55 27 13 21 21 
% 14.1 96.5 51.9 61.9 91.3 75.0 i i 
NUE ia st huncn soda No. 48 2 25 8 2 7 2 2 
% 2B.9 3.5 48.1 38.1 8.7 25.0 100.0 100.0 
Passed in All 
Subjects ........ No. 11 8 1 1 ae 1 
% 5.9 14.0 1.9 4.8 ‘ 3.6 
Failed in 
1 Subject ....... No. 20 15 2 1 2 
% 10.8 26.2 3.9 4.4 7.1 
2 Subjects ...... No. 18 4 6 4 2 2 
% 9.7 7.0 nS 19.1 8.7 7.1 
3 Subjects ...... No. 24 14 2 4 4 
% 13.0 24.6 3.9 17.3 14.3 
4 Subjects ...... No. 64 14 16 8 14 12 
% 34.6 24.6 30.7 38.1 60.8 42.8 
5 Subjects ...... ee 3 
6 Subjects ...... No. 1 1 
% 6 ie od - 3.6 
7 Subjects ...... No. 10 1 5 3 1 
/ 5.4 1.8 9.6 14.2 i 3.6 
8 Subjects ...... No. 18 9 3 1 3 1 1 
% 9.7 es 17.3 14.2 4.4 10.7 50.0 . 50.0 
9 Subjects ...... No. 9 1 4 1 1 1 S 1 
% 4.8 1.8 7.7 4.8 4.4 3.6 50.0 
10 Subjects ...... No. 3 2 1 He: 
q 1.6 3.9 - 3.6 
11 Subjects ...... No. 3 2 1 
% 1.6 3.9 4.8 
12 Subjects ...... No. 1 1 
% 6 1.9 
13 Subjects ...... No. 1 1 
% 6 1.9 
14 Subjects ...... No. 1 1 
% 6 oa 1.9 me we * - 
15 Subjects ...... No. 1 sa a 5 se st 1 
% 6 = ret = a ints 50.0 


‘The February number of the Michigan State Bar Journal publishes a bar examination 
analysis for which Mr. George E. Brand of Detroit is responsible. In addition to the two 
tables which are included here, Mr. Brand has also made a detailed analysis of the repeater 
results for the September examination and similar tables for both first-timers and repeaters 
for the April examination of last year. 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY 
All Applicants 


First TIMERS REPEATERS 

Total Passed % Passed Total Passed % Passed 
Sept. 1933-1935 ........... sneer e 872 658 75.5 186 76 40.9 
ey eS SR eh ct 78 42 53.9 64 25 39.1 
SIE Buldaguscaiduce kedteueuteus 185 137 74.1 49 14 28.6 

University of Michigan 
SR ee ee 187 175 93.6 2 2 100.0 
i 5 5 100.0 7 7 100.0 
ED seron annaeudnaieewkcslaaa 57 55 96.5 0 0 0 

Detroit College of Law 
eres 317 228 71.9 84 34 40.5 
ESSERE SR een ret 44 21 47.7 29 8 27.6 
RE EE oboe ieucicchnsscadens 52 27 51.9 26 6 23.1 

University of Detrsit 

ES ee 114 86 75.4 23 16 69.6 
SE oh cle Dons oe hs shin wth 4 1 25.0 8 4 50.0 
WE MEE ss co C eagle Maca s eee 21 13 61.9 6 3 50.0 

Detroit City Law School 
Re A ooo bh Do ok 66 53 80.3 16 6 37.5 
EER ere Pore 8 4 50.0 5 2 40.0 
EE Cor crn serena eatemeanetens 23 21 91.3 7 2 28.6 

Other Universities and Schools 
Ry MI ig os ond boda wee 103 66 64.1 26 9g 34.6 
SET Sibbdsondckdswiaatonnceas 9 7 77.8 10 4 40.0 
EE Os eee eer 28 21 75.0 6 2 33.3 
Office Attorneys 
5 pre eee 74 42 56.8 32 8 25.0 
RED dda kkndcaretsssecetanbe 8 4 50.0 4 0 0 
SU SY sd ce cbunsndcwswesenesnee 2 0 0 4 1 25.0 
Law School Credits Without Degree 

SS TEED « cdadncwsakbecederast 1l 8 72.7 3 1 33.3 
EE Seco tendadadiadedasndben 0 0 0 1 0 0 
ke ee 2 0 0 0 0 0 





MINIMUM SENTENCES 

The worst men make the best clients. 

There are only two kinds of women clients; those who pay liberally and 
those who complain to the Bar Association. 

A good judge is like a good steel blade, easy to bend, but sure to come 
back quickly to a natural position. 

Every compromise is an injustice. 

Doctors, ministers and lawyers are true to the ideals of their profession 
only when they try to eliminate themselves. 





Wit.i1aM M. Bratt in Law Society Journal of Massachusetts. 
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A COUNTRY LAWYER’S COMMENT 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of February 12th to hand relative to the moral character and 
fitness for the practice of law of John Doe, son of Mr. and Mrs. Doe of this 
County, asking as to the extent of my acquaintance and for an opinion. 

I know Mr. Doe just as you know a young fellow who has come up in the 
county, but with whom you have had no occasion to become intimate. I do 
not know anything against his moral character and I am constrained to the 
opinion that it is all right for the family is regarded as an excellent family. 
His father is one of the best respected farmers in the county. The only 
error that he can be accused of is that he did not wed his boys to the farm 
where they could have led independent lives. One is our tax collector— 
and now this one has “busted loose.” I should say his moral character at 
this time should give no one any concern. After he has been practicing at a 
congested bar for a few years it might be a different question, the pangs of 
hunger and the shame of nakedness having a way of working such revolutions 
in human character. As to the other angle of your question, his “fitness to 
practice law,” it is altogether too comprehensive for me to answer. I think 
it is a rare human being who is fit to practice law who has not had at least 
five years preparation in a high grade law school. This young man, I do not 
think, has had anything like that, but probably about a year in a little coach- 
ing school where they are coached for bar examinations. But what are you 
going to do? He is a nice kid and if they turn the rest of them loose that 
way, why not him? It is surely not doing the tone of the bar any good and > 
is breeding misery for those, a great number of them, who are not lucky, who 
are engaged in the “profession.” It seems that a “profession of Faith” is all 
that is necessary and that no works are necessary. Unless some remedy can 
be suggested there will have to be “plowed under” about each third row of 
lawyers. 

Please do not understand this letter to be any criticism of Mr. Doe for 
he is all right at the present time. Maybe he will get a government job or 
be lucky as a real estate operator. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) 
34 years a Pilgrim, who landed on a bare rock. 


YULETIDE GREETINGS FROM A CANDIDATE 
The following letter was received by a board of bar examiners from a 
registrant: 
My dear Sirs: 
I am the grateful recipient of your very kind communication of a 
recent date in which communication you afforded me with a list of past bar 
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examinations available to me at present at a quoted price to be paid in advance. 
Pursuant, therefore, to the information and advices therein I am enclosing 
herewith a Money Order for $5.00, which will pay for the nine copies listed, 
dating from August, 1932, to September, 1936, and another fifty cents (50c) 
for a copy of the examination questions which you will give in March, 1937. 
I am asking that you keep the full $5.00, sending receipt for same, and kindly 
send the other copy of the March, 1937, questions after the bar examination 
in March, 1937. 

Permit me at this point to offer an expression of deepest gratitude for 
the fine and full co-operation which you have so marvelously given me since 
my first registration with you in June, 1936. Such courtesies as you have 
given have indeed effected and magnified the pleasantness of my anticipation 
of appearing before you at a time which I hope is not far away. 

Herewith, likewise, my kind wishes that the pleasures of the yuletide 
will be yours in fullest measure. 

Very respectfully yours, 
(Signed) 


“As Maine Goes------” 


An old adage which has not always proved entirely accurate in the past 
was proved to be true in reverse last week when Maine followed the nation 
and adopted a two-year college requirement for admission to the bar. In 
the “pine tree” state this step was taken by action of the legislature, a 
method which has been employed for raising admission standards in only a 
relatively small number of jurisdictions, and which is now being used in 
California. 

The bill, which was passed by the Maine legislature and signed by the 
governor on March 4, provides that the applicant must have received a pre- 
liminary education sufficient to admit him as a member in good standing of 
the third year class of any approved college or university. No equivalent is 
recognized except where an approved college or university will admit to 
third year standing on examination. Applicants who have already begun 
the study of law have until January 1, 1939, to register. By making 
the act effective in the future, the legislature has safeguarded the 
rights of students who have already begun their law study without having 
the preliminary qualifications called for in the new act. 

A further provision which was adopted calls for the payment of an 
examination fee for each examination beyond the second and limits the 
number of examinations which can be taken by one candidate to four, except 
by special permission of the Board, whose decision may be reviewed by any 
Justice of the Supreme Court on petition. 
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An additional provision of the law relates to foreign attorneys, fixes a 
fee of $50 for them and authorizes the Board to have an investigation made 
of each such applicant. In following out this requirement, the Board has 
adopted rules providing for the use of the character examination service of 
The National Conference of Bar Examiners. 

By action in raising its admission standards, Maine becomes the thirty- 
third state to adopt the two-year college rule. It is the eighteenth to use the 
character service of the National Conference. As will be observed from the 
map, New England and the eastern seaboard as far south as Maryland now 
present a solid front on the question of general education requirements for 
bar admission. In these thirty-three states 74 per cent of our population and 





Two YEARS’ COLLEGE OR EQUIVALENT 


States shown in white require two years of college or its equivalent 
before admission to the bar 











74 per cent of our lawyers are to be found. A traveler may now traverse 
the United States from the easternmost point in Maine to the most westerly 
point in Washington without crossing or touching any state which, either 
presently or prospectively, does not require a general education of two years 
of college or its equivalent for admission to the bar. 

Of the 42,000 students in law schools, three-fourths are attending insti- 
tutions which require two years of college education for entrance. Probably 
at least a half of the remaining ten thousand odd students have obtained that 
amount of education before beginning law study even though it is not re- 
quired in the schools they are attending. 
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